Our Foreign Populations 

Baptist Missions to the Germans 

I, Beginnings. Remarkable were these beginnings both 
in Germany and in America. See how strangely Divine 
Providence works. An American Baptist introduces 
Baptist principles into Germany, and a German Baptist 
introduces Baptist principles to German immigrants in 
America. This is the way it came about: An American 
theological student — later widely known as Dr. Barnas 
Sears— went to Germany to study. Seven Germans be- 
came Baptists and were baptized by him in the river Elbe 
at midnight, April 22, 1834 — at midnight, because it 
would be dangerous by day. One of the seven was J. 
G. Oncken, who became famous as the apostle of Ger- 
many. Next day the seven founded the first Baptist 
church in Germany; and from that humble beginning 
the work has grown until there are now about 150 
churches, with probably 35,000 members. 

The next year, 1835, a young man named Konrad 
A. Fleischmann, born in Nuremberg in 1812, became 
convinced from his study of the New Testament that 
immersion upon personal profession of faith in Christ 
is scriptural baptism, and was baptized. Through the 
influence of George Muller, founder of the famous Or- 
phans' Homes in Bristol, England, Fleischmann decided 
to go to America and labor among his countrymen there. 
In 1839 he began an independent work in Newark; bap- 
tized the first three German converts baptized by a Ger- 
man pastor in this country ; gathered three small churches 
in Lycoming county, Penn.; and in 1843 organized the 
First German Baptist Church of Philadelphia, minister- 
ing there for nearly a quarter century, exerting a wide 
influence. He baptized more than 200 converts in one 
revival. 

Another beginning was in 1845, when John Eschman, 
a young man from Switzerland, came to New York, where 
he was baptized ; and being strongly missionary in spirit, 
was appointed by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society as its first German missionary, to labor in New 
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York City and Newark. Within a year there was a Ger- 
man Baptist Church of forty-five members, several of 

whom came from Germany. This church became the 
mother of churches, and has had a noble history. 

2. Growth. With the great emigration from Germany, 
including Baptists who were bitterly persecuted there, the 
work expanded. In 1850 there were, in round numbers, 
630,000 of German birth in the United States; in i860, 
1,260,000; in 1890, 1,960,000; in 1900, 2,669,164. 

These are the figures of Baptist growth: 1851, 8 
churches, 5 ministers in the United States; 1864, 60 
churches, 50 ministers, 3,200 members; 1876, 100 churches, 
7,300 members; 1882, 137 churches, 10,334 members; in 
1895; 220 churches, 20,000 members; in 1906, 266 churches, 
26,274 members. 

3. Organization. To promote fellowship and efficiency 
a German Baptist Conference was organized in Philadel- 
phia in 1851. A Western Conference was organizer! in 
1859, and there are now seven such District Conferences, 
covering all sections of the country and Canada, and all 
affiliated with the General Conference, which meets ^ri- 
ennially, with an executive committee to attend to the 
business in the interval. 

4. Ministry and Education. The need of an educated 
German ministry led to the establishment, in 1852, of 
the German Department of the Rochester Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. There are now 50 students, in this 
department, and it has sent many strong men into the 
ranks both of the German and English-speaking ministry. 

Literature has not been neglected. In 1866 the Ger- 
man Baptist Publication Society was organized in Cleve- 
land, where it has a well-equipped plant, and publishes 
an excellent weekly paper, Der Sendbote, besides Sunday 
school periodicals, books and tracts. 

German Baptists have a deep interest in Foreign Mis- 
sions, raising for this purpose in 1906 $16,118, 

The German Baptist Orphans' Home was established 
at Louisville, Ky., in 1871. 
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5. Methods in Home Mission Work. Until 1870 the 
work was prosecuted by the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society alone. Then it entered into co-operative 
relations with the German Baptist Conferences on a pro 
rata basis. The arrangement now is with the General 
Conference on the basis of dollar for dollar by each, up 
to the limit by the Society of $8,000 annually for mission- 
ary work, and for Church Edifice work the Society con- 
tributes in the proportion of two dollars to one. Rev. G. 
A. Schulte is General Superintendent of Missions. Last 
year there were 82 German Baptist missionaries laboring 
in 22 States and in Canada. Baptisms reported last year, 
1,812; 5 churches became self-supporting; 7 new churches 
were organized and 16 meeting houses were dedicated. 

6. General Observations. The German Baptists are a 
people of strong convictions, most of them having been 
emancipated from religious formalism of the Lutheran 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church in Germany. 
One German pastor has baptized over one hundred con- 
verts from Romanism. 

Besides the actual members in German Baptist churches 
there are thousands of the second and third generation 
who are in our American churches ; so that if all these 
were reckoned, we should have a harvest, probably, of 
35,000 souls as a result of the tillage of this field. Names 
could be given of those who are leaders and liberal givers 
in our American churches. At least twenty-two Ger- 
man Baptist churches have become merged into Eng- 
lish-speaking churches. Ultimately all will become such ; 
but while there is a large and increasing German ele- 
ment in our population, this fruitful work of evangeliza- 
tion is demanded. They say to us : "Our German churches 
are like bridges for our people to pass naturally over into 
the English churches. We pay back in living members 
the aid expended in this work." 

A German minister asks: "What has the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society done for the cause of 
Truth 'in the world by its co-operation with German Bap- 
tist churches?" His answer is: "It has given German 
young men and women to labor for Christ as missionaries 
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in very many of the cities of our own land and sent 
others into the mission fields of Germany, Russia, India, 
Burmah, China, West and South Africa. But primarily 
it has placed the leaven of the Kingdom in the meal of 
German superstition and materialism and it is leaven- 
ing the whole." 

Incidents in German Work 

A district missionary to the Germans of the North- 
west in three months preached 76 sermons (nearly six 
each week), made 24 addresses, presided over 14 business 
meetings, visited seven new fields, where he organized 
five Sunday schools and three preaching stations to be 
supplied by lay members; traveled by rail 5,401 miles, 
by wagon 948, by stages 80, on horseback 114, and on 
foot 169 miles. In his visit he found a colony of the 
Old Mennonites, "stiff in forms and dead in spirit," among 
whom was a younger and progressive element that greeted 
him with the words : "Messenger of God, tell us the way 
of salvation." 

"When you convert a German to Baptist views, he 
sticks, and so you keep what you gain. It is easy to 
kindle a bright blaze with a wisp of straw, but quickly 
it dies out. When, however, you set fire to punk, as our 
grandfathers used to do, before -matches were invented, 
it holds the fire a long, long time ; and if it is not so bril- 
liant as the straw flame, you are sure to find it there when 
you need it. The German character holds fire like punk, 
and so there is this advantage in the material on which 
you work." 

A Western missionary states that in one of his pioneer 
'tours he preached to about thirty-five Germans, including 
. a professor of music who played the organ, a doctor, a 
poet, a saloon-keeper, a woman of nobility, Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants, and adds: "The people were glad 
to hear the Word of God in the good, old, familiar mother 
tongue." 



Published by the American Baptist Home Mission Society, 312 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
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